the plaudits of the multitude. He reviewed the militia
and scattered a little money among the soldiers. He
watched the workings of a new mint. He conferred
honours upon leading citizens, made a few knights, gave
Governor Carteret a baronetcy. He was regular and devout
in church attendance. He gratified the populace by per-
mitting them to see him dine in state. Seated all by himself
at table, his hat on his head, a cloud of courtiers standing
with bared heads around him, he solemnly washed his
hands, inspected dishes and nodded his approval. Each
course was duly presented, carved, tested by the court
taster and set before the Prince. Every mouthful was
watched to its destination by a thousand eyes. Every sip
of wine was taken to the accompaniment of appropriate
ceremonies with a page holding a basin under the royal
chin. A meal might last in this way by the hour. It was
royalty's burden and Charles accepted it as inevitable.

The compensating pleasures of the place were few.
Charles acquired a swift pinnace and loved to sail her.
He became quite expert in her management, and from his
crew he learned much of navigation, the manners of sailors
and the methods of naval warfare. He learned too where
his host got the money to keep up Jersey's defences and
support the retinue of his penniless guest. Sir George was
in effect a pirate chief. His vessels preyed largely and
profitably upon the ships of merchants who gave their
allegiance to the Parliament. He did it in the name of King
Charles, which saved his actions from being classed legally
as piracy.

Contrasted with such a practical lesson in government,
the increasing wrangling of his official advisers was becom-
ing intolerable. The less they had to do the more they con-
sidered it. Hyde especially was always positive and dom-
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